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THE NAVY YARD SECTION DURING THE LIFE 
OF THE REV. WILLIAM RYLAND. 

By MADISON DAVIS. 
(Read before the Society November 12, 1900.) 

In looking over the many interesting contributions to the 
history of the Federal City that have been made from time 
to time in the daily papers and in other periodicals, as well 
as those embraced in the proceedings of the Columbia 
Historical Society, I have been somewhat surprised that 
little, or nothing is said of the extreme pastern, or Navy 
Yard section of the city, or of any of its old residents who 
by their talents, virtues, or peculiarities of character should 
have rendered that section memorable. Much has been 
written about David Burns and his cottage, and of his 
pretty daughter and her distinguished husband ; the old 
suburb of Kalorama, with its aristocratic owners — the 
Barlows, the Decaturs, the Bomfords, and others — has 
been the theme of many a pleasing narrative ; Greenleafs 
Point has not infrequently had its ancient glories portrayed 
by admiring pens ; while other equally interesting locali- 
ties have been given their full share of public attention. 
But that section of the city lying east of Third Street east 
and south of East Capitol Street, particularly that part of it 
contiguous to the United States Navy Yard, and generally 
known in old times as the "Navy Yard Hill," seems to 
have been practically ignored by investigators of Wash- 
ington's early history. 

Why this is so is not easy to determine. In beauty of 
situation, occupying as it does a high plateau extending 
down to the waters of the Anacostia River (in former days 
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a very beautiful stream), this section was assuredly the su- 
perior of many parts of the city that have since gone ahead 
of it in wealth and modern improvement. In the extent of 
its population it was for many years after the foundation of 
the city very nearly the equal, and in some cases more than 
the equal, of the other official subdivisions of the city. 
And certainly in the character of its citizens, in the vener- 
ableness and usefulness of some of its public institutions, 
and in the comfort and beauty of many of its homes, it 
was not behind the rest of the municipality. To me, and 
to many others who affectionately claim it as their " native 
heath," the old Navy Yard Hill seems eminently worthy 
of the notice of the historian ; and therefore I propose now 
to call attention to a few things in connection with its early 
life, not so much, however, with the expectation of afford- 
ing entertainment or of presenting anything of much 
historic value, as with the hope of inciting some other 
writer, better able to do justice to the subject, to a worthier 
and wider effort to rescue this old and interesting section 
from its undeserved obscurity. 

The Old Episcopal Church. 

It is not generally known, I think, that the First Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church within the boundaries of the city of 
Washington was established in or near the section I am 
now speaking of. Old Christ Church, on G between 
Sixth and Seventh Streets southeast, is the successor of a 
church that was established here as far back probably as 
1776 — long before the borders of the Potomac and Ana- 
costia Rivers were dreamed of as the seat of Government 
of the people then struggling for independence. For 
thirty years the congregation had its place of worship in 
what was called the Tobacco House — a barn on the Car- 
roll farm, situated near what is now New Jersey Avenue 
and D Street southeast ; and there the word of God was 
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preached, according to the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, until 1807, when the present church building was 
erected. This venerable structure, now nearly a hundred 
years old, is still in an excellent state of preservation. 

Old Ebenezer Methodist Church. 

The first Methodist congregation of Washington City 
was also an Eastern or Navy Yard institution. The so- 
ciety first held its meetings in a private dwelling on Green- 
leaf's Point in 1802 ; it then moved to one of the " Twenty 
Buildings " on South Capitol and N Streets ; then again to 
the Carroll Tobacco House when that was vacated by the 
Episcopalians in 1807 ; and finally to a new church build- 
ing on Fourth Street between South Carolina Avenue and 
G Street southeast in 181 1. This was what afterwards 
was affectionately known as " Old Ebenezer." The con- 
gregation having outgrown this old building, it was torn 
down in 1857 to give place to a larger and more pretentious 
structure, which is yet standing. 

Some of the members of this old church were notable 
men and women in their day, not on account of their wealth 
or social position, but because of their sound sense, their 
deep piety, their unswerving integrity, constituting ex- 
amples for the imitation of their posterity better than an in- 
heritance of wealth. This church, now called Trinity, is 
still largely made up of the descendants of those who wor- 
shipped in former days in Old Ebenezer. Both blacks and 
whites, by the way, constituted the old church — the colored 
people being assigned to the galleries while the whites 
occupied seats below. An incident occurred here on 
the occasion of a missionary collection which has often 
been told with effect by Methodist ministers on similar oc- 
casions, and is perhaps worthy of repetition now. While 
a zealous old colored brother of the name of Cephas was 
passing around with his black velvet bag on a pole, assist- 
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ing in taking up the collection he came to one of the 
sisters in the gallery who was so happy and so enthusias- 
tically engaged in singing the familiar camp-meeting song, 
" Let the Gospel Banner Fly," that, although prodded by 
the zealous collector once or twice with his long pole, she 
was quite oblivious of anything so worldly as the gathering 
in of money. Brother Cephas, feeling that he ought not 
to allow himself to be overreached in this way, shouted out 
at the top of his voice : " Sistah, you sing dat song 'bout 
de Gospel banner flyin' mighty nice ; but I like to know 
how de banner gwine ter fly cep'n you give sump'n to 
make her fly." 

Among the ministers of Ebenezer many were justly cel- 
ebrated in their own times, and they ranked with the ablest 
orators and churchmen of this or any other country. 
Joshua Wells was one of the earliest of these great divines 
— a man of eminent talents and piety, who lived to be 
almost a hundred years old, and who preached and 
worked nearly up to the day of his death. He was one of 
those rare men who feel that they are born to work for the 
good of others, and he was able to accomplish his mission 
without indirection, evasion, or questionable compromise. 
He was probably the plainest-spoken man in the Church, 
and yet he never gave offense. Two little incidents in his 
career that have never been published are good illustra- 
tions of this faculty. I give them now in the belief that 
one of them, if not both, will have a not inappropriate ap- 
plication to some high-toned church-goers of the present 
day, and also with the hope that they will serve a good 
purpose. It seems that one of Mr. Wells's appointments, 
after he left Ebenezer, was to a church at Fell's Point, in 
the city of Baltimore. He had never been in the church 
before, nor was he acquainted with a single member of it 
before he ascended the pulpit on the Sunday after the day 
of his arrival. After looking around for some time with a 
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great deal of astonishment and disgust, he said : " Breth- 
ren, since I began my ministry I have served in a great 
many different places. I have preached in the huts of the 
negro, in the rough barn of the backwoods, in the country 
log-house, and in the brick and stone structures that are 
now going up throughout our cities. But I am bound to 
say that I have never yet come across a place quite like 
this. It is not exaggeration to say that this is the dirtiest 
church I was ever in. The floor, the walls, the stove, 
even the pulpit, are everywhere defaced with tobacco 
stains ; every corner has in it a rubbish heap ; and the 
windows, I verily believe, have never been washed since 
the house was built. In one respect the place is worse than 
a hog-pen : for the hog invariably keeps one corner of his 
sty clean , while here everything is dirty " 

As a prelude to his second sermon, Mr. Wells said : "A 
short time ago I was travelling on a hot day in Virginia to 
fulfill an engagement, and about noon stopped at a creek to 
give my horse some water and a little rest. While sitting 
on the bank of the stream, I observed a frog emerge from the 
water and station himself on the end of a half-sunken log. 
Presently another frog appeared in the same way, and 
climbed upon the log, the first one considerately moving up 
so as to make room for his companion. In a short while 
another came up, and still another, until there were at least 
half a dozen of them; and in not a single instance was 
there a failure on the part of the first occupants to make way 
for the later ones. Now, brethren, I am sorry to say, that 
this congregation doesn 9 t seem to have the politeness of those 
frogs; for I have seen man after man come into the church 
this morning, plant himself in the first seat of the pew, 
and never budge an inch to make way for others. Brothers, 
let us endeavor to have at least as much consideration for 
one another as the frogs have." 

I am happy to say that before Mr. Wells left Fell's Point 
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he was thoroughly liked by his people, and he had the 
cleanest church and the best mannered congregation in 
Baltimore. 

Beverly Waugh was another able minister of Ebenezer, 
who subsequently became a bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. His career is so well known that I need not 
say anything here about it. Yelverton Peyton, a native 
of Virginia, was still another. He was probably the best 
beloved of all the pastors of the old church. Henry Slicer 
was still another — a man whose ability was of the highest 
order, and whose firmness and integrity were without a 
flaw. Mr. Slicer filled a number of appointments in 
Washington after leaving Ebenezer, so that his character 
and his career are very well known here. Jacob Gruber 
— a German — was another of the old ministers of Eben- 
ezer who made their mark on the times — a learned, pious, 
energetic and altogether remarkable man ; while William 
Ryland, who first came to Ebenezer in 1827, was not 
merely the equal of any of his predecessors, but he was a 
most accomplished speaker — the celebrated William Pink- 
ney — himself a speaker of extraordinary eloquence — pro- 
nouncing him to be the finest orator he had ever listened to. 

One of Ebenezer's First Board of Trustees. 

It is worthy of mention that one of the first trustees 
of old Ebenezer church — Henry Foxall, a native of Eng- 
land — and one of its early ministers — William Ryland, a 
native of Ireland — were the intimate friends of two of. our 
most notable presidents. Henry Foxall was a man of 
great wealth and culture, and his house was the center of 
the most elegant hospitality. Among his visitors and 
friends were Bishop Asbury, John Quincy Adams, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, Francis Scott Key, and many other equally 
distinguished persons. But Thomas Jefferson was prob- 
ably one of the most intimate, as he certainly was the most 
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illustrious, of his friends. As the proprietor of a foundry 
in Georgetown, Mr. Foxall did much work for the govern- 
ment, and among other things furnished it with shot, shell 
and cannon. Strange as it may appear, the British spared 
this establishment during their invasion of Washington in 
1814, a fact which excited such thankfulness in the owner's 
heart that he built, out of his own means, a church on 
Fourteenth Street near G northwest, which he called the 
Foundry — a building which after many years of useful 
service was finally torn down to make way for the present 
structure on the corner of the two streets named. 

Sketch of William Ryland. 

William Ryland, who was pastor of Ebenezer in 1827, 
was one of President Andrew Jackson's intimate friends. 
He was born in 1770, and died in 1846. His tomb in Con- 
gressional Cemetery is among the most noticeable in the 
older part of that beautiful home of the dead, and is side 
by side with those of his wife and of his niece, Joanna 
Ruff, aunt of the late George R. and John A. Ruff, well- 
known citizens of Washington. Mr. Ryland was one of 
the greatest orators of his day. He always spoke with 
impassioned earnestness, but never lacked in dignity. He 
was very liberal, although a very strict economist. A 
story has been told of him which finely exhibits both these 
traits. Two ladies had called at his house to solicit aid in 
some charitable undertaking they were interested in, when, 
waiting at the door, they overheard Mr. Ryland reproving 
his servant for throwing away a small piece of a partly 
used candle. The ladies looked at each other in some 
astonishment, and one remarked to the other that it would 
be useless to apply to such a man for the aid they were 
seeking ; but after some hesitation they decided to try, and 
were very much pleased to receive a large contribution. 
One of the ladies then told Mr. Ryland of what they had 
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heard, and expressed some surprise that he could attach 
importance to the waste of a piece of candle, and yet give 
away his money so liberally. " Madam," said he, " it is 
by the exercise of such economy that I am able to be gen- 
erous." 

Among his many acts of liberality was the donation of 
the ground upon which Ryland Chapel in South Wash- 
ington — named in his honor — now stands. 

When General Jackson became President of the United 
States in 1829, he appointed Mr. Ryland Chaplain in the 
Navy— his duties being among the sailors and marines of 
the navy yard and the marine barracks — and this office he 
held until the day of his death. During this time he was 
also a member of the United States Colonization Society, 
an institution that has had among its members some of the 
greatest men in the land. Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, the 
present secretary of that society, informs me that its records 
show that Mr. Ryland was not content with the mere 
honor of membership : he was very active in endeavoring 
to have the society fulfill loyally its high function. Among 
other things, it seems he succeeded in having a rule 
adopted which forever prohibited the sale or manufacture 
of intoxicants within the territory of the Society's colony 
of Liberia* 

Previous to his appointment in the Navy, Mr. Ryland 
had filled the offices of Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, to which position he was re-elected four times, and 
of Chaplain of the House of Representatives, which he 
held for one term ; and in both of these places he acquired 
the respect, the confidence, and the personal regard of the 
entire membership of those great bodies. 

His residence during his chaplaincy was on Eighth near 
G Street southeast, opposite the marine barracks — the 
building is still standing, being now known as No. 715 
Eighth Street southeast — and here General Jackson was a 
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not infrequent visitor. It is said that the President had 
such faith in his loyalty and good judgment that he would 
sometimes consult him on important matters of state. Al- 
though having great influence with Jackson, and being 
often called on by persons who had something to ask of 
the Administration, Mr. Ryland was very careful to avoid 
everything which would tend to make him appear officious ; 
and while he did exert his power on many occasions where 
he felt it to be proper, it is a fact bearing the strongest 
evidence of his ability and his high sense of propriety, that 
he was never refused. The venerable Judge James Law- 
renson, so well known in this city up to his death a few 
years ago, once told me that it was a common saying in 
Washington in General Jackson's day, "If you want to 
have anything done by the President, even after Congress 
and the Cabinet have all failed, go to Billy Ryland." 

When Mr. Ryland entered the ministry in 1802, a friend 
of his who was engaged in the tobacco business in Balti- 
more bantered him on the subject, being sure that he would 
soon repent of the step and retire. He said : " Now, Ry- 
land, I am so confident that you will not continue in this 
thing, that I promise to send you a hundred of my finest 
cigars every year you remain a minister." For forty-four 
years this, promise was faithfully kept. It is said that Gen- 
eral Jackson enjoyed many of the cigars, although he very 
much preferred a corn-cob pipe. 

Naval Lodge of Masons. 

One of the earliest lodges of Masons in this city was 
established in the Navy Yard section — old Naval Lodge. 
The original lodge building still stands, on the northwest 
corner of Virginia Avenue and Fifth Street east, and is quite 
venerable. It is no longer occupied by its old owner — the 
lodge having moved to the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Fourth Street east under the influence of the " up-town " 
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movement. Some of the very best men in East Washington 
have been members of this lodge. The first story of the 
building has nearly always been used for school purposes. 
In Mr. Ryland's time it was occupied by J. L. Henshaw, 
a well-known pedagogue, who finding school-teaching un- 
profitable, became a politician, and held some rather im- 
portant offices under the city government. Mr. Henshaw 
married Mrs. Ann Nevitt, a widow, who with two daughters 
lived with her mother, Mrs. Wailes, in a beautiful cottage 
a few rods below the school-house. One of these daugh- 
ters, Emma D. E. Nevitt, is well known to fame as Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. At the time of which I am speak- 
ing, Miss Nevitt taught a little school for young children 
in a one-story house belonging to her grandmother, which 
stood on the northwest corner of Sixth Street east and 
Virginia Avenue. 

The Anacostia Fire Company. 

Let me not fail to record that the eastern section was not 
behind her sisters in the establishment of a fire company. 
The Anacostia Fire Company, whose building is still a 
noticeable one, was one of the very best in Washington, 
and some of the sturdiest men pf that section were among 
its members. I believe that, of the houses formerly occu- 
pied by the fire companies of Washington, only two are 
standing to-day — that of the Anacostia Company on the 
corner of Ninth Street east and Virginia Avenue, and that 
of the Union Company, corner of Nineteenth and F Streets 
northwest — and both of them are used for public schools. 

Very much has been said in ridicule and condemnation 
of the old volunteer fire department. I have time and 
again seen it stated that the fireman of old days was a 
public nuisance ; that he injured more than he saved ; that 
he would throw a looking-glass put of the window of a 
burning building, and then carefully bring down stairs a 
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feather-bed ; and that he would never attend a fire without 
getting into a fight with one or more of his rivals. This is 
almost unmitigated slander. That some reckless and dis- 
orderly things were occasionally done by the firemen of 
those days there is no denying ; but upon the whole an 
immense amount of good was done by them, wholly with- 
out pay, at the cost of their own great discomfort, day and 
night, winter and summer, and wholly for the public good. 
Even the antagonisms that existed among some of the 
companies was undoubtedly founded upon a public-spirited 
and commendable rivalry in the service of their fellowmen. 
I do not believe that the cities of this country can boast of 
a nobler set of self-sacrificing men than the old volunteer 
firemen ; and those of Washington are not exceptions to 
this rule. 

Some Notable Men of the Navy Yard Section. 

A few cursory sketches of some of the prominent citi- 
zens of the Navy Yard section and their residences in the 
old days will not be out of place in this paper. One of 
the most notable of these was 

William Prout. 
In the very earliest days of the city, William Prout was 
one of the most conspicuous of our citizens. Besides be- 
ing one of the original proprietors of the land constituting 
a large portion of the Navy Yard section, he was a gentle- 
man of high character, and thoroughly identified with the 
advancement of his section of the city. He was born in 
1753, was married to Miss Sarah Slater, of Prince George's 
County, Maryland, and died in Washington in 1823, leav- 
ing three sons — Jonathan, William and Robert, a clergy- 
man, and two daughters, Mrs. Martha H. McKnight and 
Mrs. Henry Bradley. The dwelling of Mr. Prout is no 
longer standing. It was near the Eighth Street entrance 
of the Navy Yard. 
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Samuel N. Smallwood. 

Mr. Smallwood was one of the first of the city's mer- 
chants, being mostly engaged in the lumber business. He 
owned one of the wharves on the Anacostia River near 
the foot of Fourth Street, and was actively engaged in 
many other things. He was a director in one of the banks ; 
was an incorporator of the Washington City Canal, which 
was expected by its projectors to be a mine of wealth to 
the . stockholders and a source of great benefit to the city ; 
was one of the incorporators of the Navy Yard Bridge 
Company, which built the first bridge over the Anacostia 
after the two bridges across that stream were destroyed dur- 
ing the invasion of the city by the British in 1814 ; was one 
of the managers of the public lottery authorized by the city 
government for raising funds for the building of public 
school houses and of the city hall ; and was mayor of 
Washington from 1819 to 1822, and again from June to 
September, 1824. He died in 1824. His daughter 
married Jonathan Prout, son of William Prout, owner of 
what was known as Prout' s Farm, out of which was formed 
much of the city in the Navy Yard section. 

The residence of Mr. Smallwood is still standing, being 
what is now known as 324 Virginia Avenue southeast. 

Thomas Carbery. 
Mr. Thomas Carbery was another well-known citizen 
of the Navy Yard section. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, and was universally known and respected. He was 
mayor of the city from 1822 to 1824. His residence, on 
the corner of Sixth Street and South Carolina Avenue, 

yet remains to us. 

Edward Simms. 

Edward Simms was another highly-respected citizen. 
He was a merchant, keeping a grocery on Eighth be- 
tween I and K Streets southeast. He became very 
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wealthy, and moved to the up-town part of Washington. 
His residence was a large brick building on the south side 
of G Street between Seventh and Eighth Streets, after- 
wards occupied by Captain James Edelen, of the Marine 
Corps, and by Dr. J. M. Roberts, some of whose descend- 
ants still live in it. This old house has been spoiled by 
being modernized. It was in Mr. Ryland's time a fine, 
aristocratic building, with a picturesque porch, under 
which, over the front door, was a beautiful effigy of a dog 
in Parian marble. This little dog was a sort of Memnon 
puzzle to many a passing school-boy, when gravely and 
truthfully told by some older companion that the dog was 
positively known to bark every time he heard the morning 
drum-beat. 

Griffith Coombe. 

Mr. Coombe was one of the best-known men in the 
early days of Washington's history. He was intimately 
connected, socially and otherwise, with Thomas Law, 
Frederick May, and other prominent and wealthy men of 
Capitol Hill and other parts of the city, and was a very suc- 
cessful man of business. His wife was Miss Mary Pleas- 
onton, the aunt of General Alfred Pleasonton of subse- 
quent military fame. Mr. Coombe's residence, which is 
yet standing — its location being the corner of Georgia Av- 
enue and Third Street southeast — was one of the first 
houses in Washington. It was built before the seat of 
government was moved from Philadelphia, and was for 
many years the abode of wealth, elegance, and culture. 
General Washington is said to have dined and slept in this 
house. Certainly Jefferson and Madison were not stran- 
gers to its generous hospitality. It is perhaps worthy of 
especial mention from a historical point of view. When 
General Winder and his little army in 1814 retreated before 
the British from the Old Fields in Maryland, he came into 
the city over what was then called the Lower Bridge, and 
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encamped on the plain generally known as the Navy Yard 
Common. He chose, however, for his headquarters the 
house of Griffith Coombe; and it was there that he re- 
ceived, up to the hour he left with his troops for Bladens- 
burg, the President, the Secretary of State, Mr. Monroe, 
the Secretary of War, General Armstrong, Commodore 
Tingey, Commodore Barney, and many other distin- 
guished persons. 

I regret to see that this interesting old house is being al- 
lowed to go to ruin. 

Mr. Coombe lived to extreme old age, dying, I think, in 
1845 or 1846. He was a faithful attendant at Christ 
Episcopal Church. 

James D. Barry. 

Equally conspicuous with Griffith Coombe was his son- 
in-law, James D. Barry, whose residence was on Third 
Street, nearly opposite the Coombe house. He was a man 
of very pronounced ability, and, like his friend the cele- 
brated Thomas Law, he had large conceptions of public 
duty, particularly with regard to what affected the interests 
of East Washington. After he had resided many years in 
the neighborhood of his father-in-law, he became possessed 
of the farm previously owned by his uncle, James Barry, at 
what was then called Poplar Point — just across the Ana- 
costia River from Third Street, and moving to it with his 
family, lived there until he died. The village built on the 
land around Poplar Point is still frequently called Barry 
Farm. He married Juliana Coombe in 181 1, and had a 
large family, some of his descendants being still residents 
of Washington. He died in 1843. 

Mr. Barry was largely interested in business, both for- 
eign and domestic, and he was very zealous as an advo- 
cate of the interests of the eastern section of the city, in 
opposition to the claims of the western section. He was 
one of the incorporators of the Washington Canal Com- 
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pany, an enterprise planned by him in association with 
Thomas Law, and from which great expectations were 
formed. In connection with the business of this Company, 
the furnishing of offices for it, etc., he erected a large 
double brick building near the eastern basin of the canal, 
in which for many years a very considerable business was 
transacted, part of which structure, now called Castle 
Thunder, is still standing, and which, on account of its 
situation, and from its manifest claim to past respectability, 
excites the surprise of nearly every one who has occasion 
to visit that now benighted spot. Mr. Barry was also one 
of the projectors of the Long Bridge across the Potomac, 
and was one of the incorporators of the company which 
built and owned it. 

The immediate neighborhood of Mr. Barry's city resi- 
dence was a very busy one in his day, made so largely by 
his example and energy. In that day the foot of New 
Jersey Avenue was one of the termini of the authorized 
line of hackney carnages in the city. It was the site of a 
sugar refinery largely owned by Thomas Law, and also of 
a brewery, then the only one here, of which the proprietor 
was Mr. Clement T. Coote. Much of the lumber and 
wood consumed in the city was brought there and sold ; 
also most of the product of the Potomac River fisheries. 
The public tobacco inspection warehouse was likewise in 
this part of the city, being on Third Street above N — the site 
of what is now called the McCormick public school — and 
very many well-to-do people resided there. The locality 
still presents unmistakable evidences of past prosperity. 

James R. Maddox. 

A near neighbor of Mr. Barry was James R. Maddox, 
who came to Washington in 1810, and purchased a house 
erected by a syndicate of which Thomas Law and James 
D. Barry were members, on the northeast corner of Third 
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and N Streets southeast. He left two sons and two 
daughters, all of whom are now dead. One of his sons 
was Dr. John Maddox, a bright, brainy, handsome gentle- 
man, who would have made a mark in the world but for 
his love of drink — a common failing with uncommon men 
in those days. His other son was Capt. William L. T. 
Maddox, of the Marine Corps, some of whose children still 
live in Washington. 

Henry Tietgen. 
Another of Mr. Barry's neighbors was Henry Tietgen, 
a German, who came to Washington in 1795. His resi- 
dence, which is one of the oldest houses in the city, is still 
in a good state of preservation; it is on the southeast cor- 
ner of Third and M Streets southeast. Mr. Tietgen was 
the superintendent of the Law sugar refinery. Before he 
died his name had become changed by common usage into 
Teachem, and by this name many of his descendants are 
now known. Mr. Tietgen died in 1846. 

Michael Lowe. 
Still another of Mr. Barry's neighbors was Michael 
Lowe, the first tobacco inspector of the city. His house, 
built near, the beginning of the century, long occupied as a 
drug-store, is on the northeast corner of Third and L Streets 
southeast. Mr. Lowe died in 1820. One of his nephews 
afterwards became governor of Maryland. His grand- 
daughter, Barbara Lowe, became the wife of Major'Amon 
Woodward, who, later on, was a well-known citizen of the 
eastern section of the city. 

Timothy Winn. 

This gentleman was a native of Massachusetts, but 

was a citizen of Washington and a resident of the Navy 

Yard section from 1815 up to the date of his death. He 

entered the United States Navy in 1799, was appointed a 
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purser in 1815, and was assigned to duty in connection 
with the Washington Navy Yard and the Marine Barracks, 
in which position he served continuously until he died. 
He was a man of considerable scholarship, and possessed 
elegant taste and many accomplishments ; these, however, 
did not prevent him from taking an active interest in the 
public affairs of his day. Among other things that en- 
gaged his business attention was the construction of the 
bridge across the Anacostia River at the foot of Eleventh 
Street east, some years after the destruction of the bridge 
above during the invasion of Washington by the British in 
1814. Mr. Winn was one of the incorporators of the com- 
pany that owned the new bridge. He was quite wealthy, 
and his house — still standing on the northwest corner of 
Tenth and I Streets southeast, and in old days one of the 
finest establishments in Washington — was the home of the 
most elegant and refined hospitality. Many of the old 
residents of the Navy Yard section still remember an hon- 
ored servant of Mr. Winn's — Uncle Grandison as he was 
usually called — who lived to be nearly a hundred years 
old, and who in courtliness and kindliness and genuine 
worth was deserving of his name : he was, within the limi- 
tation of his opportunities, an exemplar of Richardson's 
hero, Sir Charles Grandison, the model of a true gentle- 
man. 

Adam Lindsay. 

This gentleman had his residence on the southeast corner 
of Virginia Avenue and Seventh Street east, a very large 
brick building, formerly a store as well as dwelling, that 
is yet there. He was not a rich man, nor, for that matter, 
a very well educated one. But he was a member of the 
Board of Common Council of the city, and he was asso- 
ciated with William Prout, William Marbury, Samuel N. 
Smallwood, and Timothy Winn in the building of the Ana- 
costia Bridge. Mr. Lindsay, however, was largely known 
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throughout the city by his having been infected with what 
was called at the time the Morus multicaulis craze. This 
matter is hardly remembered now ; but as it is in a small 
way the counterpart of some of those gigantic mistakes 
committed by people in all parts of the world in their eager- 
ness to make money (the Tulip craze, in England, for 
example), it is not unworthy of mention here. 

Some gentlemen in New Jersey and Connecticut, being 
interested or about to become interested in the manufacture 
of* silk, suggested in the newspapers the desirability of 
having silk-worms raised in this country instead of import- 
ing them. This suggestion led to a discussion of the 
business of silk-making, and soon the public got the idea 
that all the silk used in the country was to be of domestic 
manufacture, and that, therefore, the raising of the silk- 
worm was soon to be enormously profitable. Then people 
began to plant the white mulberry tree — the Morus alba 
multicaulis — on which the silk-worm feeds, and in an in- 
credibly short time the raising of these trees and the pro- 
duction of silk-worms got to be almost a craze. Thou- 
sands of people from Maine to Georgia were spending 
their money in this way, many of them without any clear 
idea as to whether there was to be a market for their prod- 
uct or not, and wild visions as to the wealth that was to be 
thus acquired began to be everywhere prevalent. It is 
needless to say that many people suffered material loss 
from this delusion, some being even ruined by it. 

Mr. Lindsay went into the thing enthusiastically ; planted 
a large number of mulberry trees on the square bounded 
by Twelfth and Thirteenth and C and D Streets southeast, 
and seemed to seriously believe that he would soon be 
enormously rich. The net result of his venture, however, 
was a fine mulberry grove of no commercial value, and 
enough silk to be woven into a suit of clothes, which he 
always wore on extraordinary occasions with a great deal 
of pride. Mr. Lindsay left no children. 
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Alexander McWilliams, M.D. 

Doctor Alexander McWilliams was another well-known 
citizen of the Navy Yard section who deserves mention. 
He was a skillful practitioner, and was one of the founders 
in 1819 of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
His residence — on I Street between Sixth and Seventh — 
is still standing. One of Dr. McWilliams's daughters 
married the late Dr. Noble Young, so long known to the 
citizens of Washington. 

Andrew Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest was generally known in his day as one of 
the la.rgest men in the city — his weight being about 380 
pounds ; but he was otherwise worthy of mention. He 
was a man of some wealth, and was quite conspicuous in 
matters affecting his section. His residence is yet stand- 
ing, on the northwest corner of Eighth Street and Virginia 
Avenue. 

Major A. A. Nicholson. 

One of the best-known men in the Navy Yard section 
in Mr. Ryland's day was Major Augustus A. Nicholson, 
of the Marine Corps. His residence was on South Caro- 
lina Avenue between Sixth and Seventh Streets southeast 
— the house now being occupied by Mrs. Olivia Briggs. 
A part of this house was standing before the city was laid 
out. It was afterwards twice enlarged, and is now in the 
condition it was when Major Nicholson occupied it. He 
was a man of very aristocratic character, of fine taste, and 
what the French call a bon vivant. His entertainments 
were attended by the most fashionable people in the Dis- 
trict. Major Nicholson was married in 182 1 to Miss Lis- 
penard of New York, by whom he had a number of chil- 
dren, among them being Commodore Nicholson of the 
Navy and Major Nicholson of the Marine Corps, both re- 
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siding in Washington now. His second wife was Sallie 
Carroll, daughter of Daniel Carroll of Duddington. 

David Eaton. 

This gentleman was a boatswain in the Navy, and his 
residence was inside of the Navy Yard. He was a man of 
very independent and energetic character — so much so, 
indeed, that it stood in the way of his advancement to a 
higher position. He entered the naval service in 1795, 
was appointed boatswain in 181 1, and served in the Navy 
throughout the whole of the war of 181 2. He was with 
Captain James Lawrence on the sloop of war Hornet 
when she captured the British ship Peacock; was on the 
same vessel under Captain James Biddle when she took the 
British ship Penguin; and helped materially in the escape 
of Biddle's vessel when she was pursued by the enemy's 
frigate Cornwallis, a ship carrying over four times the 
number of men and guns carried by the Hornet. Among 
the descendants of Mr. Eaton are Alexander W. Eaton, his 
son, and George G. Eaton, his grandson, the latter a member 
of the Columbia Historical Society. Mr. Eaton was stationed 
at the Washington Navy Yard from 1820 until his death. 

Salvadore Catalano. 

Mr. Catalano was not a man of great culture or wealth, 
nor was he prominently identified with public affairs ; but 
he deserves to be remembered because of his connection 
with one of the most notable exploits in the history of our 
country. When in February, 1804, Captain Stephen 
Decatur, on board the ketch Intrepid with a crew of 
about sixty men, sailed into the harbor of Tripoli to burn the 
captured American ship Philadelphia, Salvadore Catalano, 
a young Sicilian, was his pilot, and he was the man who, 
when within hailing distance of the Philadelphia, carried 
on the difficult colloquy with the Tripolitan captain which 
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ended in the Intrepid being brought alongside the big ship ; 
and when the fight began — the enemy outnumbering the 
Americans three to one — Catalano was in the midst of it, 
and remained in it until the Tripolitans were all slain or 
driven into the sea, and the ship was set on fire. He then 
brought the little American vessel safely out of the harbor 
and back to Syracuse, where she joined the rest of the 
squadron. In all the subsequent attacks upon the Tripo- 
litan forts made by the fleet under Commodore Preble, 
Catalano participated with conspicuous courage, and was 
rewarded therefor by an appointment as sailingmaster 
in the United States Navy in 1809. During his residence 
in the Navy Yard section he continued to hold this office. 
Mr. Catalano left one son — Antonio — who died without 
issue. 

John Bohlayer, 

John Bohlayer, another old citizen of the Navy Yard 
section undistinguished by education, wealth, or public 
spirit, was noted as having been one of the Imperial Guard 
of Napoleon, and as having served under the eye of Gen- 
eral Cambronne at the battle of Waterloo. He came to 
this country immediately after the downfall of Napoleon, 
and carried on the business of a butcher in this city. His 
residence, which is now almost in a state of ruin, was on 
the southwest corner of Ninth and I Streets southeast. 

General Archibald Henderson. 
No list of the notable men of the Navy Yard section 
would be complete without the name of General Archibald 
Henderson. He was a native of Prince William County, 
Virginia; entered the Marine Corps in 1806; became 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant thereof in 1820, and was 
from that time a citizen of Washington until he died. He 
was one of the most popular men in the city ; everybody 
in the eastern section knew him and respected him. He 
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was particularly popular among the boys, to whom, in the 
encouragement of a military spirit, he was always very 
kind and generous. 

I think that the most of General Henderson's descend- 
ants are now residents of other places. 

Other Well Known Citizens. 

There were a great many other well known and worthy 
people of the Navy Yard section living in Mr. Ry land's 
time ; but I can refer only briefly to them. Captain James 
Owner was one of these. He lived near the corner of 
Ninth and K Streets southeast, one of the oldest houses in 
the city. John Davis, of Abel, was another, his residence 
being now No. 1006 I Street southeast, two doors east of his 
friend Timothy Winn. Captain Horatio Easby was still 
another, his house being now used as a restaurant, on the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Street south- 
east. Another was Major Miller, of the Marine Corps, 
who occupied the fine mansion, then with extensive grounds, 
which still stands on the northwest corner of Eleventh and 
G Streets southeast. And yet another was Daniel Page, 
who resided on I between Sixth and Seventh Streets south- 
east, a man of noble character. 

Village Character of the Navy Yard Section. 

Persons who now visit the old Navy Yard section of the 
city can hardly realize that at one time it was quite beauti- 
ful. It had, indeed, in old times, many of the character- 
istics of an English village — its public market, its village 
green, its public springs and wells, its extensive common, 
and its churches among the trees. Many of the streets as 
laid down on the city's plan had not been opened to travel, 
and were either taken up entire as farms or gardens by the 
owners of the adjoining land, or were mere lanes, verdant 
and picturesque, bordered on either side by fields of grass 
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or grain. Fruit and shade trees abounded, many of them 
in parts of the closed streets, and there were few houses 
in rows. Most of the houses had their little parks in front. 
Everybody had plenty of breathing space. It is true the 
cows and pigs and chickens roamed at large ; but these 
seemed only to add picturesqueness to the place ; they 
were certainly not offensive to the people. The play- 
grounds of the boys, the swimming places in the river, the 
skating ponds and river coves, the distant woods and fields 
for hunting and nutting, were all among the finest in the 
world. Fish and game, fruit and vegetables, and nearly 
everything that people needed, were cheap and easy of 
obtainment. Education, though not perhaps of the high- 
est class, was not neglected ; religion was enthusiastically 
fostered ; the old camp-meetings of the Methodists partic- 
ularly were events to be long remembered. Everybody 
knew everybody, and there was a spirit of fraternity and 
love of locality among men, women, and children that 
made life almost ideal. The men, as a rule, were manly, 
the women sweet and womanly, and there were many 
things constantly occurring, in both the joys and sorrows 
of life, that would seem to render the old section worthy 
even of the pen of the poet and the romancer. 



